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Memorabilia. 


N The Times of Dec. 11 Lord Ritchie put | 

before the public interested in Waterloo 
Bridge the importance of the ‘‘ navigational 
aspect ’’ of the bridge problem, to which not | 
much attention had been paid. On Dec. 
12 there appeared in The Times a most inter- 
sting article expressing satisfaction at this 
question having been raised and setting what 
are the conditions, from the point of view 
of navigation, governing the construction of | 
bridges over the Thames. According to Mr. 
W. Varco Williams, late Chairman of the 
River Committee of the Thames Conservancy, 
Waterloo Bridge, constructed across a bend 
of the river, with narrow arches, is by far 
the most difficult bridge of the Thames to 
navigate, because the tide sets athwart it 
instead of straight through. If the pro- 
posal to widen it is carried out, the diffi- 
culties will be so increased that under certain | 
wnditions of tide navigation there will | 
virtually become impossible. 


About 3,000 | 
barges a week pass, up and down, through | 
Waterloo Bridge, and within the last fifty | 
years their size had been about doubled. Mr. | 
Williams finds the solution of the general 
problem of bridges over the Thames in erec- 
tion of suspension bridges, for which he bids 
us look to New York. He claims, on behalf | 
of the great river traffic that no more bridges | 
should be built on piers in the water. 
After a discussion of three hours on | 


Tuesday last the London County Council | 
rejected the proposal to ask for a Government 

inquiry on the question of underpinning | 
Waterloo Bridge, and by 82 voies to 39 car-— 
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expert opinion to decide. The amendment 
carried instructs the Improvements Com- 
mittee to take steps forthwith for the recon- 
struction of Waterloo Bridge with not more 
than five arches over the river and with a 
width sufficient to take six lines of vehicular 
traffic. 
HE other day we inwardly demurred on 
reading in some paper an allusion to 
Elizabeth Carter as a now-forgotten learned 
lady of the eighteenth century. We, there- 
fore, read with pleasure the article in The 


Times which, upon Dec. 16, the 208th anni- 


versary of her birth, sets her beside Jane 
Austen, the 150th anniversary of whose birth 
falls on the same day. We can add one 
touch—-drawn from Austin Dobson—to this 


_graceful portrait of Elizabeth Carter: she 


was wont not to occupy herself upon the same 


/subject for more than half-an-hour at a 


time. This is a most suggestive fact, and 
it would be interesting to know how far a 
like, or a contrary, practice has been followed 
by scholars—or authors—who have used great 
powers to their full extent. 


E read with interest a leading article in 
the Manchester Guardian for Dec. 15 
giving a summary of Mr. Wilfred Irwim’s 
article in the Geographical Journal about 
his further investigations into the salinity 
of the Dead Sea. The most important 
element in the salts is chlorine, which is 
brought down by the Jordan. | Whence does 
the Jordan obtain this? Neither rain nor 
infiltration will account for the excess of it, 
nor does the largest tributary of the Jordan, 
the Yarmuk, contribute anything appreci- 
able. As the Jordan leaves the lake of 
Tiberias it has about 240 parts of chlorine 
to the million, but on the lower river at 
Allenby Bridge the chlorine rises to 316, 322, 
and even 495 parts, according to the amount 
of water flowing through. Mr. Irwin is in- 
clined to believe that in the river-bed between 
these two places there is a huge saline spring 
which discharges into the Jordan. Such 


| springs farther north furnish great supplies 


of chlorine. 


WE noted last week (Dec. 11) a leading | 
article in The Times which is much to 


tied an amendment for its re-construction. be commended to attention from artists on 
The arguments used by Mr. Gatti, who moved | the one hand and committees responsible for 
the amendment, were based on the insecure | the erection of public memorials on the other. 
state of the bridge; its inconvenience, as a | It puts forcibly the case for the public in 


| structure, to navigation; and its inadequacy 

— mmm = for traffic; and he further urged that the 
Council had the responsibility for decision, 

| and were possessed of sufficient technical 
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the choice of the form of memorials, arguing 
that opportunity should be given, in the case 
of works of art which are to occupy positions 
of unique importance, where the whole nation 
must either enjoy them or detest them, for 
something approaching a national sanction, 
or national rejection. This can be done 
adequately only by the placing of a model 
of the proposed work, upon the same scale as 
proposed for the finished memorial, upon the 
actual site for which it is intended — the 


course followed with the Cenotaph. This 


plan would not be without advantages to the ~ 
artist himself — partly as giving him a_ 


desire to perfect the correspondence he designs 
between his work and the site; and partly 
also, we think, as enabling him to test him- 
self whether his gift is that of the esoteric, 
or is that simpler and more profound genius 
which appeals to, as well as_ inspires, 
ordinary humanity. 
(THERE has recently died at Barnet, in his 
88th year, the Rev. Samuel James Whit- 
mee, of the London Missionary Society, who 
was the chief teacher of Robert Louis Steven- 
son in the Samoan language. Mr. Whit- 
mee went out to Samoa immediately after 
his marriage, and remained there till 1877, 
though he lost his wife within six months 
of his arrival. After some fourteen years’ 
work in Ireland and England, he went back 
to Samoa in 1891. He then formed a close 
friendship with R. L. 8., whom he found— 
so The Scotsman tells us (Dec. 14)—a keen 
student, greatly interested in the peculiarities 
and niceties of the Samoan language. He 
noted also R. L. S.’s love for the Bible, and 
declared that he was more orthodox than 
most people are to-day, a fact which is per- 
haps shown by his taking for some time a 
Bible class for Samoans. His attitude 
towards missions was sympathetic, though 
he might be severely critical of the individual 
missionary. Mr. Whitmee possessed many 
little undated notes, signed ‘‘ the Class,” 
ang in some cases addressing his correspon- 
dent as ‘“‘ Count Whitmee,” written by R. 
L. S., when he was too ill to come for his 
language lesson. Shortly before Stevenson’s 
death Mr. Whitmee returned to England. 
He was an authority on Polynesian flora and 
fauna, and presented hundreds of valuable 
specimens to the British Museum and Kew 
Gabdens. He was also the author of a book 
on Polynesia. 


EW materials for building must affect | 


architecture in time, at any rate domestic 
architecture. It is, therefore, of no little 
interest to note them as they arise. Here 
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| is an account (The Times Dec. 16) of an 
invention, devised by Dr. A. P. Laurie, 
' Principal of the Heriot Watt College, Edin- 
_burgh, for improvement in the inner linings 
‘of house-walls and the making of partitions, 
The new inner wall, on to which is 
, cemented the already well-known asbestos 
sheets, is of compressed cork lin. thick, such 
as the cold-storage companies use. In this 
way a panel is made of size 8ft. by 4ft., and 
isin. thick, rigid, solid, sound-proof, durable 
and a non-conductor of heat, all in at 
least as high degree as the ordinary brick 
and plaster wall, and capable of being much 
more rapidly erected. Now plasterers are 
scarce it will, of course, be an obvious gain 
to be able to turn a house over to the joiners 
when once the bricklayers’ work is finished. 
A correspondent of l’Intermédiaire (20-30 
Nov.) quotes from l’Echo de Paris of 
Nov. 7 a new version of the occasion on which 


the ex-Kaiser spoke of the ‘‘ contemptible | - 


little army’”’ of the British. | Mentioning 
his denial of ever having uttered the phrase, 
a writer in l’Echo de Paris goes on to say 
that the ex-Kaiser has a short memory, 
that he spoke of the British army in those 
terms some years before the war, at a time 
when a possible landing of English troops 
in Schleswig-Holstein was being discussed, 
on the occasion when the English fleet was 
in the Baltic. 
HE British Museum has just acquired a 
Roman cinerary urn of date ce. 200 B.c. 
It is decorated in relief; the subject being 
a procession of mounted knights advancing 
in pairs, with horses wreathed and capari- 
soned to a shrine where sacrifice of a sheep 
is being made. It has been suggested by 
competent authority that this represents the 
ceremony in honour of Castor and Pollux 
and in commemoration of the Battle of 


Lake Regillus which took place on the Ides}. 


of Quintilis. 


THE animal creation—sea-horses and what- f 


not — is fated to take its share in the 
adventures of man. Here is Poppsa made 
to fly from Paris to London. She is a fully- 
grown lioness, who is to appear in the 
Christmas circus at Olympia. steel- 
harred cage had been specially made for her 
in the saloon of a Napier D.H. express of 
the Imperial Airways; and Captain Alfred, 
the lion-tamer, was in attendance. 
aeroplane started at 12.15 p.m. from the 
Le Bourget aerodrome and reached Crydon 
_ at 2.50 p.m. Poppa seemed perfectly un- 
| perturbed by her experience—which perhaps 
‘to her was hardly an experience at all. 
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: ; an shaggy locks. cross his stalwart breast 
1 erary a he slung a broad green baldrick of undressed 
Notes. leather, in which he bore a huge double- 
___ | bladed hunting knife—forerunner of the later 

| 


cutlass or hanger—while his waist was en- 
NOTES ON THE BUCCANEERS. circled by a similar belt carrying a number 
of smaller knives and a hatchet. On his 
A West Indian in Europe is often asked : bony shoulder he bore an unwieldy musket, 
Who were the Buccaneers? The comic a crude form of the pattern of the day, al- 
opera and irresponsible juvenile stories seem ways loaded with a brace of balls of no less 
to have gathered round the history and than an ounce weight each. A number of 
tragedy of these sea-rovers—who never were other bullets reposed in a leathern box 
pirates, except individually —- a mist of strapped on to his waist-belt ; and he seldom 
absurd legend and burlesque exaggeration. It stirred abroad without a long-stemmed small- 
is to answer the question and to dispel as bowled tobacco-pipe stuck between his coarse 
far as possible the error that the following lips, and a large leathern bag on the other 
paper has been written. side of his girdle stuffed to bursting with 
The original Buccaneers were not free- tobacco. He was constantly attended on his 
booters, and they had nothing whatever to do hunting expeditions by a negro slave or two, 
with the sea. After the discovery of the and a pack of fierce but skilful hunting-dogs. 
New World, many men who were discon- The Buccaneers owed their name to the 
tented or, for various reasons, had made manner in which they cooked their food, by 
their own country and its neighbourhood an turning over a fire a wooden spit, contain- 
undesirable place of residence, slipped out, ing an entire animal—the word being of 
from time to time, to the West Indies and Indian origin. But they always spoke of 
the Central and adjoining parts of South themselves as ‘‘ the Brethren of the Coast.’ 
America, among the crews of ships sailing They never had any wives, nor women folk 
westward. They lived along the coasts, to live with them, but inhabited together in 
almost like savages and in great friendliness pairs, calling each other by the strange term 
with the natives, a circumstance in striking matelot, and sharing all things in perfect 
contrast with the relations between the equality. When one died, the other took 
ferocious Spanish colonists and these gentle all his possessions as a matter of course, and 
and kindly folk. sought out another matelot to live with him. 
The first Buccaneers came mostly from the If one of them married, he was never more 
Norman part of France, and their later ex- regarded as of ‘‘ the Brethren,’’ but sank in 
ploits upon the «high seas show how their eyes to the level of a Colonist. 
tenaciously they had preserved the spirit of | In course of time, they came to form 
wa-roving and piracy characteristic of their a rude government or confederacy among 
remote forebears. To these men, others themselves, and it was then perhaps that 
from almost every maritime country in they adopted the designation of ‘‘ Brethren 
Europe gradually attached themselves. of the Coast.” By that time, the greater 
They were never cultivators of the soil, part of them were living on the mainland 
like the Colonists. Instead, they lived the of what is to-day Central America and the 
ire life of hunters—hunters, especially, of | peninsula of Yucatan, and principally on 
wild cattle. They dwelt in huts of the , what was then called “‘ the Mosquito Coast,” 
implest character, and their dress was as @nd now is a part of the republic of Nicara- 
trange and primitive as everything else , gua. They dwelt also in the vicinity of 
bout their wild, but originally peaceful, | Campeachy Bay and on the adjacent shores 
ives. It consisted merely of a shirt and | of the Gulf of Mexico; though many still 
iweeches of the coarsest material, dyed red | remained in the different West India Islands, 
in the blood of the cattle they hunted. Many | especially on the west coast of Hayti. The 
wen. dispensed with the breeches, wearing | island of Tortugas, off the Florida Coast, 


The| teir shirts long, so that they hung about | was the great market for selling their pro- 
om the 
Crydon 
ctly un- 
perhaps 


their bare legs in the manner of a Scottish | duce from the chase, in the shape of salted 
ilt. Stockings the early Buccaneer never | and smoked beef and pork in exchange for 
wore, but he protected his feet and legs with balls, powder and the other necessities. 
huge pigskin jackboots. A high conical It must not be supposed that those who 
wund-cap of the same material, not unlike | came out to follow this wild way of living 
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were the scum and riff-raff of their respective | always gave a good account of themselves, 


countries. 


‘‘ Brethren”? not a few men of good family | with small bodies of regular troops. 


There came out to join the | often coming off victors even in encounters 


Then 


and position, which accounts for the subse- began an organised civil war between the 
quent commanders of this class, especially | two parties, which was carried on by guerilla 


among the French Buccaneers. 


Such were 


Monsieur Rausset, who was the means of | 
, 


founding the great Buccaneer settlement on 
the Dry Tortugas, and the celebrated com- 
mander of a few years later, Montbars, ‘‘ The 
Destroyer.” 

And now, outside causes came to change 
these wild but harmless  cattle-hunters 


methods and the most indiscriminate cruelty 
and ruthlessness on both sides. ; 

The Buccaneers now, for defence, gave up 
their scattered existence in pairs, the old 


_matelotage, and formed settlements together, 


'resses, and with stake stockades. 


into the ferocious freebooters, who made the | 


name of ‘‘ Buccaneer ”’ a byword for loot and 
cruelty. 
the discovery of the New World, the Spanish 
Crown laid claim to that entire side of the 
Earth and prohibited other nations from 
trafficking there, except under payment of 
heavy dues. Naturally this excited wide- 


It will be remembered that, after | 


defended with earthen outworks, like fort- 
esses These the 
Spanish troops attacked under the command 
of Spanish generals and colonial governors, 
but often returned from them badly worsted, 
Following the example of their foes, the 
hunters made reprisals by attacking in large 
bands the Spanish settlements, and, as in 
these they found much treasure (mostly 
wrung from the helpless Indians), their 


cupidity was enlisted in this predatory war- 


spread hostility in the Courts of Europe, and | 


a disposition secretly to abet, or openly to 
assist, any body of men with courage enough 
to stand up against the oppressor. More- 
over, Europe was kindled against the 
Spaniards, for the cruelties and massacres 
with which they returned the hospitality of 
the mild and kindly aborigines. It was this 
which induced Montbars to throw up his 
hopes of a successful career in France, in 


fare, so that from lawless but harmless 
hunters, bound together by a loose unwritten 
code of fellowship, the Buccaneers almost 
suddenly became a formidable  associa- 
tion of freebooters, developed into a 
confederacy controlled by laws as severe and 


warlike as those of the ancient Spartans, and 


as unalterable as those of the Medes and 


| Persians. 


order to become the scourge of the Spaniards | 
The Spanish Crown sent out large reinforce- 


_ments to enable the colonial governors to ex- 


in the American Seas. His rage against 
them had been roused by the writings of Las 
Casas, who relates in detail the torments to 
which the innocent Indians were submitted. 
A religio-political element, also, was intro- 
duced into the pending conflict and_ the 
Spanish Inquisition was brought out from 
Spain to the New World, and used as an 
engine against Protestant and Catholic 
Buccaneer alike, against the latter on the 
plea that the Buccaneers were a godless lot, 
who neglected mass and confession. This 
aroused fanaticism among the Protestant 
Buccaneers, of whom there were many among 
the French also. Even the Catholics among 
them, goaded into desperation, rivalled and, 
sometimes, surpassed their Protestant 


every nationality. 


The war now took on another aspect, and 
began to be fought out on a larger scale. 


terminate the Buccaneers, while the ranks 
of the Buccaneers attracted adventurers of 
Among such, was_ the 


young French gentleman, Montbars, who 


left his studies at the University, devoted 
his life to hatred of Spain, and_ became 
eventually one of the freebooters most dreaded 
by that nation, as, indeed, their name for 


him indicates. 

_On the other side, Spain sent out as 
Governor-General of the island of Hayti the 
veteran commander Van Delmof, who had 


distinguished himself in the cruel religious 


“ Brethren of the Coast’’ in hatred of the > 


Inquisition. 

The Spaniards resolved (since they could 
not send them away) to exterminate ‘‘ the 
Brethren of the Coast,’? and began by 
murdering ‘‘ the Brethren ’’ one by one, as 
they tracked them down on their hunting ex- 
peditions. The consequence of this was that 
the Buccaneers took to hunting in parties of 
greater or lesser size, and, when attacked, 


wars in the Netherlands, and who marched 
to attack the Buccaneers settlement at 
Savanna at the head of 500 regular troops. 
The ‘‘ Brethren ’’ rushed out to meet him 
and, after a most desperate and bloody en- 
counter, slew him, and drove his_ soldiers 
into the sea, who escaped in their ships, with 
tremendous loss, though the Buccaneers num- 
bered only one hundred. Nevertheless, the 
Buccaneers of Hayti saw they could not al- 
ways contend against regular armies; they 
withdrew to the smaller islands and made 
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an attempt to return to their old peaceful 
vocation of cattle-hunting. 

The infatuation of Spain now showed itself 
in a culminating folly. Besides harassing 


the Buccaneers singly in their new settle- | 


ments, they began a wholesale slaughter of 
the wild cattle by which they lived, hoping, 
in this weak way to exterminate them also. 
Of course, this measure had a contrary 
effect; deprived of a peaceful way of obtain- 


ing a subsistence, the Buccaneers turned once | 


more to pillage. Succeeding in this beyond 
their expectations, they soon acquired lust 
for. it, which accorded more 
character of later recruits from the refined 
countries of Europe than with the simple 
and uncouth lives of the earlier hunters. 

At length France stepped in and lent a 
strength, moral and material, to the Buc- 
caneers which raised them from mere depre- 
dators to a formidable organization acting 
under the authority of civilized governments. 
Louis XIV was by no means willing to 
acquiesce in the preposterous claims of Spain 
in the New World, particularly where the 
island of Hayti was concerned. He sent 
out a Governor to the western part of that 
island, which was mostly colonized by his 
subjects, whither, encouraged by the sym- 
pathy of the colonists, the Buccaneers, their 
cattle-hunting having been put a stop to in 
the lesser islands, were beginning to return. 
The Governor, Ogeron, was a clever man, 
who, at once, saw how useful these hardy and 
courageous men might be against the 
Spaniards. Accordingly, he treated the 
Buccaneers with such tact that he won their 


warm friendship, and, the Spaniards having | 


exterminated all the horned cattle in the 
island, 
account by inducing them to cultivate the 
soil and settle down as permanent colonists. 
To make this more secure, he imported young 
and attractive women from France as wives 
for them. The Buccaneers, in their new 
settlement, soon numbered 3,000 men, united 
in a perpetual bond, which had as its founda- 
tion an unrelenting hatred for Spain and 
the Spaniards. 

Hitherto, whether as peaceful hunters or 


as guerilla warriors, the Buccaneers had al- | 


ways been associated more with the coast of 
the countries they inhabited than with the 
sea; but, at this period, a new element had 
legun to enter into their life. 


more civilized element among them, their 
ued of Euporean luxuries increased, and, 
with it, the necessity for maritime com- 
merce. 


Some of them now found it profit- 
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_able, as well as agreeable, to vary the life 
of cultivators of the soil by trafficking at sea 
and, having acquired by purchase . from 
friendly nations a. certain number of boats, 
originally of small tonnage, they began to 
| form a small mercantile fleet, owning no laws 
_but those of their own confederacy. They 
sallied out on the broad seas of the New 
| World in all directions, trafficking from 
_ coast to coast. 

Presently, since Spain claimed the high 
seas as well as the continents and islands of 
' the western hemisphere, they got into trouble 
with that power also on this element, and 
coming off the superior in several engage- 
ments captured enemy ships and began a sys- 
‘tem of attacking any of them which they 
| chanced to encounter on their voyages. Thus, 

in time, they became the scourge of the mer- 
cantile commerce of Spain. The European 
nations who had an interest in the New 
World, not merely abetted the Buccaneers in 
their depredations on Spanish ships and 
coast settlements, but soon went so far as to 
give letters of marque to Buccaneer com- 
manders, authorising them to prey on the 
ships and colonies of the universal oppressor. 
The romance which now began to attach to 
the Buccaneer life, together with the riches 
won by the plunder of Spanish galleons, drew 
multitudes of recruits from all parts of 
Europe to their crews. 

What made them particularly formidable 
_was that they retained with the spirit of their 
; earlier code of freedom an extraordinary 
‘devotion to one another. They still worked 
in pairs, sharing all things alike and inherit- 
ing from one another, and the slightest 
deviation from their code was punished by 
instant expulsion from their order, together 
with confiscation of all property and ex- 
| posure, without the means of gaining a sub- 
sistence, on some barren rock in the Ocean, 
‘* marooning ”’ as they called it, from a word 
they had learned from the Indians. _ More- 
over, anyone of them proposing even the most 
hair-brained enterprise was listened to with 
gravity and, in nine cases out of ten, would 
have his proposal adopted and carried out, 
no matter what the consequences might be, 
according to a motto they adopted about 
this period to ‘‘ Resolve first; decide the 
means afterwards !”’ 

At first their vessels were merely the 
canoes of Indians or ship’s boats which they 
had bought or picked up as chance offered. 
_ It was in these that they learned that hardi- 
‘ness which stood them so well in stead in 
-after times when they were much 
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equipped. Without a covering, they crowded 

together in open skiffs in all weathers, dread- , 
ing the elements as little as they did human 

foes. In this way, not easily seen, they 

scoured the seas for Spanish ships. When- 

ever one of these hove in view, they pursued 

her, bending to the oars with all their might 

in a profound and dreadful silence. As soon 

as they came up to her, they clambered up 

her decks, their cutlesses an their strong 

teeth, and, once on board, slaughtered all 

who opposed them in hand-to-hand en- 

counters. ‘The ship won, they put all the 

crew and passengers to death by the terrible 

expedient of making them walk a plank 

placed athwart the vessel’s side over the 

yawning jaws of expectant sharks in the 

dark. waters below, while they shot at them 

with pistols. They then added the ship to 

their fleet and, dividing equally, according 

to rank, the treasure found aboard, hied to 

the nearest friendly port to spend what they 

had won in a debauchery which beggars 

description. But the ship captured remained 

when all else was spent and, when that day | 
came, they sailed away in her much better 

equipped for further adventures and prey ; 

and so, in time, built up a fleet of many fine 

vessels. Meanwhile, their ranks were con- 

tinually being swelled by the addition of 

Frenchmen, disgusted at the cruelties of 

Spain; Englishmen, burning to destroy the 

Inquisition; Dutchmen, full of vengeance 

for the Spanish tyranny in their own 

country; and Portuguese, envious of the 
arrogance and commercial prosperity of their ' 
rivals in the Peninsula.* 

Finding all her ships taken by the Buc- 
caneers, Spain now desisted from sending out 
ships at all into the seas of the New World. 
The result of this was that the Buccaneers 
diverted their expeditions from attacks on 
the high seas to besieging Spanish towns on 
the coasts of the West Indies and the Ameri- 
can mainland. It was at that time that 
the English freebooter, Lewis Scott, suddenly 
descended with a fleet of what had once been 
Spanish ships on the rich city of San 
Francisco on the Campeachy coast, pillaged 
it, and, levying an enormous ransom on its 
inhabitants, sailed away with a _ great. 
treasure. John Davis, of Jamaica, with 
only 190 men made a descent on the rich 
port of Nicaragua under cover of night and 


* The truce of Antwerp for twelve years be- 
tween the United Provinces and Austria in 1609 
enormously augmented their crews by Dutch | 
naval sailors thrown out of occupation. 
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carried off 8,000 pounds sterling in silver and 
jewels. Olonois,.the chief of the French 
pbuccaneers—the ‘‘ Flibustiers ’’ as they were 
called—with only two small vessels, contain. 
ing but twenty-one men apiece, captured a 
fine Spanish frigate sent out to encounter 
him; put her entire crew to death except one 
—whom he spared to send with an insulting 
message to the governor of Havana — took 
four smaller ships sent out to aid the frigate 
and flung all their crews into the sea alive; 
and, finally pillaged the rich city of Los 
Cayos in Cuba. Van Horn, of Utrecht, at 
the head of the Dutch Buccaneers—who were 
mostly Protestants burning to revenge the 
cruelties practised on their countrymen in 
the Netherlands by the Spanish Inquisition 
—performed similar feats; capturing Vera 
Cruz in 1603. The French commanders, Gram- 
mont, Laurent de Gratt, Montbars, Solonois, 
Basco and Pointis* did no less; as well as 
the Englishman Deviot. The Spanish ships 
after a time took to the seas again, protected 
now by convoys of men-of-war, . 

Better discipline and organization among 
the Buccaneers had become requisite, and the 
man was forthcoming who Essai himself 
capable of enforcing them. his was Mans- 
velt, originally a planter from the Dutch 
island of Curacgoa near the mainland, known 
as the originator of the development of 
Buccaneering as a vast organized confederacy. 
As such its life tended to resemble that of 
Europe, retaining its original spirit of reck- 
lessness but infinitely more polished than 
that of the original matelotage. 1 evolved 
a system of naval warfare with a fleet of 
ships, very different from the attacks con- 
ducted singly in canoes and skiffs of the 
earlier time. 

Mansvelt’s first step was to combine the 
Dutch Buccaneers into a definite organisation, 
a step in which the English and French 
Buccaneers imitated him. But Mansyvelt’s 
ideas went further, and did not stop short 
of a great confederacy of all the Buccaneers, 
which, acting together and under definite 
plans and officers, should be able, if need 
arose, to encounter the entire navy of Spain. 
Another advantage of the confederacy was 
that it would enable them to make descents 
upon the rich cities of the coasts, and carry 
off treasure from the mines before it could 
be shipped to sea, and, perhaps, elude cap- 


*Grammont took Campeachy in 1685; 
Pointis, Carthagena in 1697;—both of which 
dates are much laterthan the period here 


dealt with. 
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ture on the vast surface of the ocean. This 
he actually accomplished, and thus arose, in 
place of the loose society of ‘‘ The Brethren 
of the Coast,” the highly organized fleets of 
“ The Buccaneers of America,’’ whose under- 
lying principles, nevertheless, always 
breathed the spirit of the earlier association. 
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IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 


Moore, or Mounr Brown, Co. Dustin. 


NTHONY O’MORE, the first of this 
family of whom I have any record, was 


‘chief of his name and lord of Leix, and 
_lived in the early part of the fifteenth cen- 


tury and was the ancestor of James Moore 
or Moor, who was an eminent brewer in 
St. James’s Street, Dublin, and died in 1741. 
His second son, Edward Moore, was the 
chief porter brewer in Ireland, and very 
wealthy. He set his son James up in busi- 
ness as a brewer, but James dissipated it and 
was practically ruined when he died a few 
The St. James’s Street business 
was, I believe, carried on by Edward Moore’s 
son-in-law, Patrick Grehan, but I have no 
further record of it. Perhaps some. of your 
Irish readers may be able to add to these 
notes. 

In the following pedigree of this family my 
best thanks are due to The O’Conor Don for 
many of the particulars which have enabled 
me to give his branch of the family to the 
present day, also for kindly verifying some 
of the details I already possessed. 

AntHony O’Mors, chief of his name and 
Lord of Leix married and had issue :— 

i. Melaghlin O’M. of whom presently ; 
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ti. Dorothy O’M., who married Thomas 
Fitzgerald, 7th Earl of Kildare; 

iii. A dau. who married Brian Fitzpat- 
rick of Castlebar. 

Meracuiin O’More, the only son, died 
in 1481, having married Catherine, 
dau. of Conn O’Neill of Tyrone, and had 
issue : — 

Connell O’More, who died in 1518, he 
married dau. of Charles O’Demp- 
sey, and had issue :— 

(i) Kedagh O’M., who died unmarried 
ante, 34 Henry VIII. 

(ii) Roger O’M., of whom presently ; 

(iii) Philip O’M. 

(iv) Ellen O’M., who married Sir Olivier 
Grace, Baron of Courtstown. 

Roger the second son, Caoch, 
Lord of Leix, was slain by his brother 
Philip in 1556. He married Margaret, dau. 
and heiress of Thomas Butler, third son of 
Pierce, 8th Earl of Ormonde, and had 
issue :— 

1. Rory O’M.,, slain in 1578, was mar- 
ried, and had a dau. Honora, who married 
John Morris of Co. Tipperary. 

2. Charles O’M., of Balyna, who died 
1601. He married Margaret Scurloch, and 
had issue, two sons and one dau. 

3. Kedagh O’M., who was page to Queen 
Elizabeth, who gave him Balyna as a New 
Year’s gift. He married dau. of Sir 
Maurice Fitgerald, Knt., of Luagh, Co. 
Kildare. 

4. Lewrs O’M., who married, and had a 
son, 

Watter O’M., who married Alicia Elliott 
and had a son :— 
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| Proved 17 July, 1787. His brother my grand- 


Patrick O’M., who married Joan, dau. of | 


—- O’Hely, of Co. Limerick, and had 
issue :— 

Epmunp Moorr, who called himself 
Moore instead of O’More. He married 


Elizabeth, dau. of Maurice Graham, and had 
issue, with others :— 


James Moore, who was an eminent brewer 
in Dublin. He died June 2, 1741, in St. 
James’s Street, Dublin,* having had issue 


* “Last Tuesday, died in St. James’) 


Street, Mr. James Moor, an eminent Brewer, 
a man of great Honesty, Humanity, and 
Integrity, who, as he was universally belov’d, 
sc his Death is as much lamented.’’. (Dublin 
ca No. 1563, Tues., June 2—Sat., June 
6, 1741. 
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by. his wife, Mary Cullen, who married 
secondly Colonel Keating :— 

I. Roger M., an eminent brewer of 
James Street, Dublin; he died unmarried 
13/20 Oct., 1764, at Rathcool* ; ; 


II. Edward M., of whom presently ; 


111. James M., who died in 1813 at 
Fontainebleau. He was colonel of a regi- 
ment in the French Army and afterwards a 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the British Army. 
Mentioned in his brother Edward’s will, 
also his wife, of whom I have no record. 


Epwarp Moore, the second son, of Mount- 
brown, Co. Dublin, was the chief porter 
brewer in Dublin,+ and very wealthy, he 
died in 1787; his Will dated Feb. 5, 1787, 
was proved July 17, 1787, in Dublin: 
He married, Aug. 24, 1754,§ Jane, eldest 
dau. of Thomas Reynolds of Dundrun 
Castle, Co. Dublin, and 16, Ash Street, City 
of Dublin, Silk Manufacturer (see pedigree 
of Reynolds of Rhynn, Co. Leitrim), by his 
wife, Joan Grumley, and had issue :— 

1. James M., who died in 1785. He re- 
ceived £20,000 from his father on his mar- 
riage with Miss Byrne, he also received a 
noble house and brewery completely fitted 
out in the street called Black-pitts, and his 
father gave him the choice of either side 


* Last week at Rathcool, Mr. Roger 
Moore, formerly an eminent Brewer of James’ 


Street.” (Dublin Journal, No. 3912. Sat., Oct. 
20--Tuesday, Oct. 23., 1764.) 

+ Peter Wilson’s Dublin Directory for 
1769 contains the following: — ‘ Edwar 


Moore, Brewer, Mountbrown.’ 
+ Edward Moore, of Mount Brown, 
of Dublin, brewer. 
ated 5 Feb., 1787. wife Jane Moore. My 
Codicil, 7 Apr., 1787. grandson Edward Moore. 


city 
My 


son Walter Moore. My 
My dau. Jane Moore. 
My late dau. Mary Connor. My daughter-in- 
law Ann Moore. My dear brother James 
Moore. My uncle Bones Floyd. My sons-in- 
law Valentine Connor and Patrick Grehan. 
My wife, Valentine Connor and Patrick 
Grehan to be executors. ; 
(Signed) Edé@.- Moore. 
My brother James an 
my dear sister-in-law his 
wife. ‘ 
Prerogative Will. 

§ “Same night (Last Saturday) Mi. 
Edward Moore, Brewer in James’ Street, to 
Miss Reynolds, Daughter of Mr. Thomas Rey- 
nolds, Silk Weaver, of Ash Street, a most 
deserving Young Lady with a largé Fortune. 
(Dublin Journal, No. 2853.  Sat., Aug. 2 
Tues., Aug. 27, 1754.) 


dau. Judith Grehan. 


Codicil. 
Dated 7 Apr., 1787. 
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of Dublin, the river Liffey being the line of 
division, and all the trade on the side 
James chose was relinquished to him by his 
father. James lived about nine years, and 
such was the dissipation of him and his 
wife, that, when he died, all his cash was 
spent, his customers had quitted him and 
his brewery was ruined, all his effects 
scarcely reached to pay his wife’s settlement 
of £3,000. He married, Sept. 17, 1776,* 
Ann, dau. of Denis Byrne or Bryne of 
Milltown, Co. Wicklow, mentioned in the 
will of her father-in-law, Edward Moore, 
and had issue :— 

(i) Edward M. of Marlborough Street, 
Dublin, and afterwards of Seamore Place, 
Mayfair, London, died unmarried Dec. 5 


1851.+ On his father’s death, his Uncle, 
Valentine O’Connor of Domnick Street, 
Dublin, a general merchant took him 


(Edward) under his care. His will dated 
Aug. 29, 1848, was proved Jan. 22, 1852, in 
London. An action, ‘‘ Robinson v. Webb ”’ 
was instituted in the Rolls Court, London, 
in April, 1852, for the Admon. of the 
Testator’s estate. 


(ii) Walter M., of Liverpool, merchant, 
died ante 1848. He was mentioned in the 
will of. his grandfather Edward Moore in 
1787, but I know nothing further about him. 


(iii) Ann M., was married Jan. 11, 
1816, to William Charles Jerningham ; 
he was born in 1773, and died Oct. 1, 1820, 
at Dunkirk,§ was son of Sir William 
Jerningham of Cossory Hall in Norfolk, 
and left issue by his wife, who survived 
him. (See the Baronage for the continua- 
tion of this line). 


2. Mary M., who died in May 1783, and | 


was buried in St. James’s Parish Church, 


** A few days ago, Mr. James Moore, of 
Mount Brown, brewer, to Miss Bryne of Mill- 
town in the Co. of Wicklow.’’ (Freeman’s 
Journal, Dublin, No. 1718, Sat., Sept. 14— 
Tuesday, Sept. 17, 1776.) 

$1851. ‘At Seamoreplace, Mayfair, on 
the 5th inst., Edward Moore, Esq.” (The 
Times, No. 20979, Monday, Dec. 8.) 


11816. Jan. 11. “W. Jerningham, Esq., 
son of the late Sir W. J. Jerningham of 
Cossey-hall, Norfolk, to Anne, dau. of the late 
James Meore of Dublin.” (The Gentleman’s | 
Magazine, vol. Ixxxvi, p. 178.) 

§ 1820. “At Dunkirk, Oct. 1st, aged 47, 
Charles William, 2nd_son of the late Sir. 
William Jerningham, Bart., of Costessy, Nor- 
iolk.. He was twice married and has left 6 
children.” (The Annual Register, 1820, p. 583.) | 


‘Dublin, married June 12, 1775, Valentine 
'O’connor, of Batchelor’s Walk and after- 


wards of Domnick Street, Dublin, merchant.* 
He died Jan. 18, 1814,+ .and was bur. 
Jan. 22 in St. James’s Parish Church, 
Dublin, with his wife. His will dated Nov. 
10, 1813, was proved —— 1814. 

(For their issuet and continuation of 
this line, see pedigree of O’Connor of 
Sylan, Co, Sligo). 

3. Joan or Judith M. (she was called 
Judith in her father’s will), married Pat- 
rick Grehan, son of Thady Grehan. He was 
an eminent brewer in James street, Dublin, 
who had been drayman to her father, 
Edward Moore, and having set up for him- 
self gradually acquired wealth and 
character, and gave his sons a good education. 
By his wife who predeceased him he had 
five or six children. 


4. Jane M., mentioned in her father’s 
will, died Apr. 8, 1804, having mar- 
ried June 20, 1792, Owen O’UConnor, of 
Belanagare and Clonalis, Co. Roscommon, 
the eldest son of Denis O’Connor of 
Belanagare. He was M.P. for Co. Roscom- 
mon, and on the death of his kinsman, 
Alexander O’Connor Don, s.p. in December, 
1820, succeeded to the title of O’Connor Don 
as head of the family. He died in‘ June, 
1830/1, having had issue :— 

i. Denis O’Connor Don, of whom pre- 
sently ; 

ii. Edmund or Edward O’Connor, who 
married 1836, Honoria, second dau. of 
Maurice Blake of Towerhill, Co, Mayo, by 


, Mary his wife, dau. of Valentine O’Connor 


of Dublin, they had no issue ; 


iii. Catherine ©O’Connor, who married 


John Mapother of Kiltevan ; 


iv. Jane O’Connor ; 
v. Honoria O’Connor ; 
vi. Maria O’Connor. 


Dents O’Connor, the elder son, died in 
1847; his will dated July 19, 1847, was 


** Mr. Val. O’Connor of Bachelor's 
Walk to Miss Mary Moore of Mount-brown.”’ 
‘Saunders’ News Letter, Dublin, No. 5665. 
Fri., June 9/12, 1775.) 

+1814. Jan, 18. “In his 70th year, Valen- 


tine O’Connor, merchant, of Dublin.” 
ag 


(The Gentleman’s azine, vol. Ixxxiv, p. 299.) 
£1815. About March. “At Oxford, in 
his 34th year, Hugh O’Connor of Dublin, only 
son of the late Valentine O’Connor, Esq. (The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. Ixxxv, p. 378. 
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proved in London in June, 1852. He mar- 
ried in 1824, Mary, eldest dau. of Maurice 
Blake of Towerhill, Co. Mayo, by Mary his 
wife, dau. of Valentine 0’ Connor of Dub- 
lin and had issue :— 

I. Cartes O’Connon Don, born 
May 7, 1838, died June 30, 1906 at Clonalis. 
Of Belanagare and Clonalis, Co. Roscom- 
mon. He was twice married; by his second 
wife, Ellen, dau. of John Lewis More 
O’Ferrall, of Lissard, Co. Longford, whom 
he married in 1879, he had no issue. His 
first wife was Georgina Mary, dau. of 
Thomas Aloysius Perry of Betham House, 
Co. Warwick, to whom he was married 
April 21, 1868, and who dying in August, 
1872, left issue:— 

(i) Denis Charles O’Connor, b. 1869, at 
Clonalis, Castlerea, died 1917 in Dublin. 

(ii) Owen Fretim O’Connor, the present 
O’Conor Don, born Dec. 10, 1870 at Clonalis, 
married, first, in 1913 in Paris, Mary, dau. 
of F. C. McLaughlin of Detroit, U.S.A., 
she died in 1916 in Nice, leaving issue an 
only dau., Eileen Frances Mary O’Connor ; 
orf secondly in 1919, Gwendoline only dau. 
and surviving child of Charles M. O’Connor 
of Mount Druid, Castlereagh, Co. Roscom- 
mon. 

(iii) Charles Hugh O’Connor, born 1872 
at Clonalis, and married Letitia, eldest dau. 
of Edward More O’Ferrall of Lissard, Co. 
Longford, and had issue: — Mary, Charles, 
Eva, Gertrude, Josephine, Fairga, Letitia, 
Georgina and Honora. 

(iv) Rhoderick O’Connor, born 1872 at 
Clonalis, died Oct. 14, 1878 at Ramsgate. 

II. Denis Maurice O’Connor, died 1884, 
married Ellen, dau. of Kevill Davies, and 
had issue :— 

1. Charles William O’Conor, of Ashley 
Moor, Orleton, he married Evelyn, dau. of 
Admiral Lowry Corry. 

2. Denis Charles O’Conor. 

3. Rhoderick O’Conor. 

Henry Fitzceratp REYNOLDS. 


ONGEST WILL.—Mrs. Frederic Evelyn 
Stilwell Cook, who died Jan. 9 of this 
year, is reported to have left the longest will 
on record, consisting of 1,066 probate folios 
of 90 words each. 
A. A. W. Fynmore, 
Littlehampton 
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Readers’ Queries. 


iA HAUNTED MOUNTAIN IN SCOT. 
LAND.—In the Daily News of Dec. 11 
read a story told by Professor Collie, Lec- 
turer in Organic Chemistry, London Uni- 
versity, to the Cairngorm Club, Aberdeen. 
He said that thirty-five years ago on the 
summit of Ben Macdhui he had heard 
mysterious footsteps following him, had been 
seized with terror, and had fled down the 
mountain to Rothiemurchus Forest. He also 
said that the late Dr. Kellas had told him 
a story of seeing a man nearly ten feet high, 
the same size as the cairn, wandering round 
the cairn on the top of the mountain. This 
apparition was invisible to Dr. Kellas’ 
brother, and presently disappeared. An old 
man who lived on the edge of the Forest 
said that the mountain was haunted by a 
Big Grey Man. 

At the time of reading this, I was busy 
with a translation of the ‘ Libellus de 
Ortu Sancti Cuthberti,’ the Irish Life of St. 
Cuthbert, as it is commonly called (Surtees. 
Society vol. viii. ‘ Miscellanea Biographica,’ 
p. 63 et seqg.). This Life was probably writ- 
ten at the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and is extant in fourteenth century 


greater part of it was translated from an 
Irish book, but at the end he adds several 
other miracles which he attributes to St. 
Cuthbert, without giving any sources for 
them. The following are summaries of four 
chapters dealing with the Saint’s miracles 
when he was a hermit on the summit of a 
mountain in Scotland. I feel a suspicion 
that these stories originally were told of 
-some Scots saint, and that the biographer 
has annexed them for St. Cuthbert without 
justification. There is nothing in Bede’s 
account of St. Cuthbert to support them. | 
shall be very much obliged for any informa- 
tion that your readers can give me on the 
subject. Can Doilweme identified’ 
Could it be Ben Macdhui? 
know these legends as told of any saint in 


_ Chap. xxiv. When Cuthbert was thee 
_a town in Scotland called Dul, he retired to 
lead a solitary life on the top of a mountain 
called Doilweme, which was haunted by the 
devil. As there was no water, he brought ® 
spring from the rock, which is a medicinal 
well fo the present day. He checked its flow 
by putting a stone over it, and anyone who 
‘draws water there must replace the stone: 
| quickly, or it would overflow the whole: 
countryside. 


MSS. The anonymous author says that the: 
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Chap. xxv. While Cuthbert lived there the 
Devi 
pect erected a great stone cross on the top of 
the mountain, which could only be approached 
by a staircase. He built himself. an oratory 
and hewed out a bath in the rock, in which 
he used to spend the night praying in the 
freezing water. The Devil in mockery made 
another huge bath near it. At last St. Cuth- 
bert could bear the Devil no longer, and 
drove him out of the mountain with a great 
staff like a fuller’s stake. The cliff down 
which the Devil rushed can still,be seen, and 
also the footprints ot the Saint, which are of 
normal size, and those of the Devil, which are 
monstrous and deformed. hen the lame 
place their feet in the footprints of Cuthbert 


4 are healed. 

Chap. xxvi. After St. Cuthbert left that 
place it was a sanctuary which no one dare 
violate, but no women might go there. A 
Nobleman of Scotland, Madet Maccrie Mor, 
that is, son of Mor, who had committed a 
crime punishable by death, in the reign of 
King David fled there and remained there in 
safety. But when he brought his wife and 
daughters there, he fell from the top of the 
steps and broke his hip so badly that it could 
not be healed. He took the women away, and 
none ever dared to come there again. 

St. Cuthbert long preached in the land of 
ihe Picts, and large crowds resorted to him. 


M. H. Donps. 


HE NINTH LORD PETRE, 1742-1801.— 
Can any reader help me by indicating 
where I might find any letters, or correspond- 
ence, or personal particulars of above? He 


was a friend of Charles Butler of Lincoln’s | 
Inn, and a great mover in regard to Catholic | 


zmancipation. He was also a leading mem- 
her of the Cisalpine Club, in regard to which 
[ should be grateful for any particulars. 
[am anxious to produce a memoir of this 
Lord Petre, my own great-great-grandfather. 
M. D. Perre. 
8, Park Avenue, Bedford. 
‘ARLY WRITING MASTERS. —I shall 
be glad if any reader can tell me where 
lean find lists of the seventeenth and eight- 
enth century pen-men and their publications. 
\part from Massey’s ‘ Origin and Progress 
it Letters’ (1763) and Mr. Daniel Kettle’s 
‘ontribution to the Opuscula of the ‘ Sette of 
Vdd Volumes,’ entitled ‘Pens, Ink and 
Paper ’ (1885), largely founded on Massey. 
Ihave been unable to find any bibliography 
m the subject of Calligraphy or any very 
considerable list of the writing-masters. 
AmBROSE Heat. 


Beaconsfield. 
Ron APARTE.—Napoleon is stated to have | 
been the subject of attacks of epilepsy. 
ls this borne out by contemporary medical | 
Tar Hakim. 


evidence ? 


was continually annoying him. Cuth-. 


JN AND OUT CLUB.—1 have just seen a 


small ivory hammer or mauet, appar- 
, ently. of the seventeenth or eighteenth cen- 
/ tury, such as is used by the chairman at 
| public and committee meetings. On the top 
| 1s inscribed the name of the donor; in the 
centre a four-horse stage-coach, and on the 
bottom the words ‘‘ln and Out’’ Club. I 
should be much obliged if any one could 
kindly inform me whether he has heard of 
the existence of any club, past or present, 
‘known as the ‘“‘ In and Out ”» Club, besides 
the Naval and Military Club. 


J. F. Trnpat-AtTKINson 


/ 
TATUE OF GENERAL DESSAIX. — I 
have recently come across a colossal 
thumb in bronze on which is engraved the 
following, ‘‘ Le pouce de la statue du Général 
Dessaix donné par Napoléon au Baron 
Denon.’’ Can any reader enlighten me as 
to the origin of this relic, who Général 
Dessaix was and where his statue stands or 
stood ? 
GERARD THARP, 
Lt.-Col. 
15, Great Cumberland Place, W.1. 
UTTRELL’S DIARY: EVELYN: 
GREGG.—Can any reader tell me what 
_years are covered in Luttrell’s Diary; and 
say if there is a copy in the British 
Museum ? 

Also, where should I be able to see a copy 
‘of ‘ The History of the Evelyn Family’ by 
‘Miss Evelyn? 

Could any one tell me if in his researches 
he has found any mention of Thomas Gregg. 
He was living in the early part of the 
eighteenth century and was apparently con- 
nected with Surrey or Kent. Was hea 
relative of the Greggs in Hertfordshire ? 

C. THRUSTON. 


S. CHRONICLE OF BRISTOL. — The 
Rey. S. Seyer, in the Preface (p. 11): 

to his ‘Memoirs of Bristol,’ 1821, vol. i., 
‘mentions a MS. Chronicle concerning Bristol 
_affairs ‘‘written by William Adams, as far as. 
_ A.D. 1639, in the possession of Charles Joseph 
Harford, Esq.’’ Is anything known as to 
‘the existence and present possessor of this. 


chronicle ? 
J. H. 


pAILLow, MINIATURE PAINTER, c.. 
1801.—What is known of the above? I 
have a miniature done by him in December, 
1801, for which my relative, then in 
Greenock paid eight guineas. The painter 


| was accustomed to visit that and other parts. 
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of the West of Scotland, and seems to have 
had some vogue. I mention the price paid 
as it might help..to identification. I 
imagine at that time it was rather a high 
price to pay for a miniature. The painter 
possibly was a foreigner. 

FULLARTON JAMES. 


TOOLBALL.—Can any reader kind] 

me any information as to who ‘‘ Joseph 

of Exeter’? was? He is credited by a writer 

in the Yorkshire Evening News for Aug. 13, 

1925, with having written the following lines 
on the game im 1130: 

The Youths at Stoolball play 
Throughout the merry day. 

But the writer has forgotten the source of 
the information, and thinks he obtained it 
from a copy of Answers in the summer of 
1923, or from a copy of the Girls’ Own 
Paper in 1891. 

W. W. G. 

ICTURE BY CARLONI: PORTRAIT 

BY HOPPNER.—1, Can any reader 
inform me of the whereabouts of a picture 
painted in 1820 by a Milanese artist, Carloni, 
representing Queen Caroline’s entry into 
Jerusalem? It was bought by a merchant 
and exhibited in London in 1820. 

2. Does any reader know anything of a 
portrait painted by Hoppner in 1782 or 1783, 
and either No. 148, 96, or 268 of the Royal 
Academy exhibits? It is the portrait of a 
Joseph Hownam, page of the Back Stairs at 
Carlton House. 

F. M. Serovs. 
PRADE CARDS AND BILL-HEADS OF 

DAIRYING INTEREST. — Are there 
any cards or bill-heads of cheesemongers or 
-cheese factors of the seventeenth, eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries to be seen in 
any collection, or known to exist ? 

R. HepGer 


PURVEYORS OF ASSES’ MILK.—In Mr. 
Ambrose very interesting book 


‘London Tradesmen’s Cards’ I find noted | 


the cards of two purveyors of asses’ milk in 
London at the sign of the Ass and Foal. 
‘They let asses ‘“‘to milk in Town and 
Country ’”? and in one illustration it is also 
noted that asses are ‘‘ drove to any persons 
House in Town or Country.’’ Before the 
war I could obtain asses’ milk from a pur- 
veyor in Edgware Road. Is this milk still 
obtainable in London or elsewhere? Are 
there any references to asses’ milk being 
obtainable in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries in other towns and cities? 
R. HepGer WALLACE, 
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| QGHAKESPEARE: ‘ MEASURE --FOR 
| MEASURE.”’—I have lately witnessed 
_a tine performance of * Measure for Measure’ 
at the Old Vic, and I am uncertain about the 
plot. How is it that Isabella so readily 
| accedes to Mariana taking the place she her- 
self so justly declines? Does the fact. that 
Angelo was affianced to Mariana ‘ by oath 
and the nuptial appointed’’ in any way 
‘render the sin of. their connection before 
_marriage justifiable? Is this a weakness in 
‘the plot? 
Frep J. Brann, 
[1t is to be remembered that, in pre-Reforma- 
‘tion days, a betrothal was so binding a con- 
tract that a Papal dispensation was required 
to break it.] 
EGIMENT ROYAL ROUSSILLON. — 
The white plume of ‘the French 
Grenadiers of Roussillon,’ a trophy of 
(Juebec, 1759, is included in the badge of the 
Royal Sussex Regiment. Can any reader 
familiar with -French historical 
works inform me if these were the same with 
the ‘‘ régiment Royal Roussillon ’’ which 
appears to have been stationed at Montreuil- 
sur-Mer about 1720, also, when it was 
formed, its services (particularly between 
1700-45), colonels, strength, uniform, ete.? 
Was a ‘Corpo Franco’”’ of six hundred 
men, raised in the neighbourhood of Turin, 
incorporated in it? And is there any record 
'of the names of the officers and the dates 
of their commissions? During exactly what 
period was the white plume worn? 
R. Bincuam ADAMS. 
ENT: A WELSH FARM NAME. — It 
is a curious fact that certain farm pro- 
_perty about two miles from Carnarvon, on 
the Snowdon and Llanberis inain road, is 
called by the same name as an> English 
county. Welsh farms are preponderantly 
known by vernacular designations. — There 
is no such expression as ‘‘ Kent’ in the 
language. The nearest words to it were too 
far away to apply, or lend colour—the name, 
that is, of the Monmouthshire Welsh Catho- 
lic bard of the Middle Ages, John Cent, 
transposable into Welsh Sion Cent or Shén 
Cent. A likelier guess were the Welsh term 
cant, signifying ‘a hundred,” which might 
have been strangely corrupted into ‘‘ Kent,” 
and so stuck indefinitely. The many priml- 
tive branch ways round and about the prim- 
tive Segontium, with the outposts, military 
stations and not improbable landmark might 
somehow explain the cryptic numeral. 
In an out of the way region where only 
Welsh is spoken Kent as a farm-name pre 
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sents an anomaly. A list of similar peculiar 


examples might interest readers 
annalists. _ Can any erudite Kantian solve 


riddles of this kind ? 


“ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai. View, North Road, Carnarvon, 


HE GREEN PARK, PICCADILLY.—Is 
it a fact that, in former times, certain 
houses on the north side of Piccadilly had 
holdings or spaces on the other side of the 
yoad, in what is now the Green Park, and 
if so, when and how were they given up? 
When was the reservoir in the north-east 
corner of the Green Park done away with? 
What was the exact position of the Piccadilly 
turnpike gate ? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 

101, Piccadilly. 
‘“MHE THIN RED LINE.” — Who first 
called the British Army the thin red 

line? and where ? 

LEZZE. 

{There has been some little correspondence on 
this subject in ‘N. & Q.’—v. 8 § vi. 379; vii. 57, 
115, 191. The outcome of it is that the phrase 
was traced to W. H. Russell the well-known 
war correspondent of The Times in the 
Crimean war. The words were written of the 
3rd Highlanders at Balaclava, and will be 
found in ‘The British Expedition to the 
Crimea’ (Routledge 1877) p. 156—this book 
being a corrected edition of the original letters. 
Russell himself at the last reference is quoted 
as writing to a correspondent ‘‘ the words are 
... ‘thin red line tipped with steel. How 
they happened to be printed italics, T cannot 
say. hut I certainly did not intend them for 
a quotation.” The point about the “ thin red 
line” (as C. S. H. at the third reference calls 
to mind) was that the 93rd received the charge 
of the Russian cavalry in that formation not 
taking the trouble to form square, an action 


which earned for them the right to add “ Bala- | 


to their battle honours.] 


AVERN SIGN: CORNER PIN. — Can 
any reader tell me the meaning of this pub- 
lic-house sign? Does it refer toa skittle pin, 
the pins being placed in the shape of a dia- 
nond, and the angle pin being that one in the 
orner of the alley? T have made enquiries 
at the ‘‘ house ’’? but without satisfaction. 
A. Kine. 
(HAUCERIAN REFERENCE WANTED. — 
/ Hazlitt, in his English Proverbs,’ 1869, 
has—“ He that hath more smocks than shirts 
ata bucking had need be a man of good fore- 
ooking,” and adds, as authority, “‘ Chaucer.” 
have been unable to find the saying in 
Chaucer. Can any one giye me the reference? 
Keferences to any early examples of the 
proverb will be welcome. 


G. L. APPERSON. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Replies. 


CENTENARIES. 
(cxlviii. 424; cxlix. 13, 22). 

[HE statement that ‘‘in 1875 the cele- 

bration of centenaries hid not yet been 
thought of’ is an error. The Shakespeare 
tercentenary was elaborately celebrated at 
Stratford from April 23 to May 4, 1864.* 
The London Yimes of Jan. 26, 1859, stated 
that ‘‘ The Burns centenary was celebrated 
last night ’’ (quoted in the ‘O.E.D.’). In 


158. Gloucester Terrace, We. 


1839 Thomas Jackson published ‘ Wesleyan 
Methodism, a Revival of  Apostolical 
Christianity. A sermon preached by appoint- 
ment before the Wesleyan Conference [at 
Liverpool], Aug. 5, 1839. On occasion of 
the celebration of the Centenary of Wesleyan 


Methodism’; and in the same year a book 
entitled ‘The Centenary of Wesleyan 
Methodism.’ 


In 1788 Andrew Kippis pub- 
lished ‘ A Sermon preached at the Old Jewry, 
On the Fourth of November, 1788, before the 
Society for Commemorating the Glorious 
Revolution; Being the Completion of an 
Hundred Years since that great Event ;’ and 
Joseph Towers published ‘An Oration 
delivered at the London Tavern, on the 
Fourth of November, 1788, on occasion of the 
Commemoration of the Revolution, And the 
Completion of a Century from that great 
Event.’ The famous Shakespeare Jubilee, 
as it took place in 1769, was five years too 
late to be regarded as a centenary. But in 
1705 Sir William Dawes, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of York, published ‘ The continued 
Plots and Attempts of +the Romanists, 
against the Establish’d Church and Govern- 
ment of England, ever since the Reformation. 
A Sermon Preach’d at St. Mary’s Church 
in Cambridge, On the Fifth November, 1705.’ 
Neither in the title nor in the text is the 
fact referred to that the sermon was preached 
on the hundredth anniversary of the Gun- 
powder Plot; yet it was in fact, though 
not in name, a centenary sermon. I woula 
suggest that perhaps some of the events 
occurring in the years 1641-1660 were cele- 
brated in the eighteenth century. 

It may be of interest to Englishmen to be 
reminded that the real home of centenaries 
is in the United States, where they have 
been celebrated probably by the thousand in 
the last two centuries. The first permanent 
settlement in this country was in Virginia 
in 1607; Plymouth, now in Massachusetts, 


* See Robert E. Hunter’s ‘Shakespeare and 
Stratford-upon-Avon,’ 1864, pp. 87-246. 
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but then in Plymouth Colony, was settled | Wwist: LAND MEASURE (cxlix. 403).— ] haps 
in 1620; Salem about 1628; and Boston in No doubt Mr. Ontons is acquainted descri, 
1630. So far asI am aware, the first with the remarks of Sir Paul Vinogradof § Both 
centenary in this country was at Salem on on this subject in his ‘ Villainage in Eng. | Galler 
Aug. 6, 1729, in commemoration of the Jand,’ and also with the evidence given by 
ordination of Francis Higginson and the late Mr. Seebohm in his ‘ English Vil- Chai 
Samuel Skelton as pastors of the First jage Community.’ The word is used as an q 
Church. The next was at Boston on Aug. | equivalent of virgate. AP" 
23, 1730, celebrating the organization of the “], it not identical with O.N. vist: (1) a ¢ v 
First Church. In 1739 the Rev. John Cal- dwelling or (2) food rovisions? A virgate | was < 
lender published ‘An Historical Discourse y 
qi as . * th of thirty acres might have been regarded as Artill 
on the Civil and Religious Affairs of the a sufficient provision or “living” for a | as Lie 
Colony of Rhode-Island and Providence 
Plantations in New-England in America. “© 
From the first Settlement, 1638, to the End 4 
of the first Century.’ This is commonly _ The following explanation is given by P. ol 
known as ‘‘ Callender’s ‘Century Sermon.’ *’ H. Hore, in ‘ Ancient terms and measures 1767 + 
In the same year the Rev. John Hancock of land’ (1874), pp. 64-5: Thre 
published ‘ A Memorial of God’s Goodness. Wista. Was a measure of land among the the fi 
Being the Substance of Two Sermons, Saxons, and was as much as made half a hide third— 
Preach’d in the first Church of Christ in of land, a hide 120 acres, The 
Braintree, Sept. 16, 1789. On compleating Uncertain, however, according in 177 
the first Century since the Gathering of it.’ Chronicle of the Monastery of Battle:—* In 
A bibliography of American centenaries Perlea est una Wistu in dominio ista enim 
would fill a volume, but a few others may 482 acris constat.” W. I 
be mentioned. The tercentenary of the dis-' H.L. Gray, ‘ English field systems ’ (1815), 
covery of America by Columbus was cele- p. 33, says that wiste, a term uliar to —Mr. 
brated by the Tammany Society in New York, Sussex, occurs frequently in the Battle car- Bookse 
and by the Massachussetts Historical Society tulary, being used instead of virgate, and § ‘He fo! 
in Boston, on Oct. 12 and 23 respectively, that each wista contained about 18 acres. Will: 
1792. On April 2, 1794, Chandler Robbins Rotanp Austin. Prince 
preached ‘A Century Sermon, ... at the 6 
special desire of Mr. Ebenezer Cobb, who, on PORTRAIT OF CATHARINE SAVERY ale 
that day, arrived to the age of One Hundred (SAVORY) (cxlix. 351).—The Pictorial 7 ji. g, 
Years.’ In 1807 was printed a ‘ Report of lecord Section of the Torquay Natural His- Easter 
the Proceedings of the late Jubilee at James- tory Society, which was founded some three In 1 
Town, in commemoration of the 13th of May, years ago to compile a record of all such ore 
the Second Centesimal Anniversary of the information relating to the County of ony ts 
Settlement of Virginia.’ Jn 1817 the Rev. Devonshire, has a note that:—the Portrait for the 
F. ©. Scheffer published ‘‘‘ The Blessed of Catherine, wife of William Savory Esq,, the R 
Reformation.”’ A Sermon preached in St. as a child, is still in the Cottonian Collec- J Archbi 
Paul’s Church, in the City of New-York, On tion, housed in the Municipal Museum and mga 
the 3st of October, 1817, on occasion of the Art Gallery at Plymouth. Both the por ] jin, 
Solemnization of the Third Centurial Jubilee trait of William Savory and the one above- man’s 
in commemoration of the Reformation com- mentioned are by Marcellus’ Laroon, and They w 
menced by Dr. Martin Luther, On the 31st Mr. Leonarp C. Price is perhaps mis- Newtor 
of. October, 1517.’ In 1836 and in 1886 Har- taken in regarding this fades portrait, 1732. ( 
vard College celebrated the 200th and 250th formerly at the Priory, Leatherhead, as be- In 1 
anniversaries of its founding. In January, ing the daughter, when it was really of the sellers 
1906, the American Philosophical Society wife, of William Savory. As the portrait i8. x 
celebrated at Philadelphia the bicentenary of William Savory was painted in 1690 and this . be 
of Benjamin’s Franklin’s birth; and on the painter died, according to the record at (St, P 
Dec. 9, 1908, the Massachusetts Historical | Plymouth, in 1702 (according to Mr. Price, lished 
Society celebrated at Boston the tercentenary in 1705) the portrait of Mrs. Savory must Mr. 
of Milton’s birth. It may be added that in , have been copied from an earlier picture, 8. ii. 
this country celebrations are frequently held | or enlarged from a miniature; and the query Publis 
on the 25th, 50th, 75th, 125th, 150th, 175th, | is natural, why did not Marcellus Laroon Innis 
-éte., anniversaries. ‘paint the portrait from life as presumably hainis 
Arpert Matruews. | that of William Savory was depicted, Per- Paul’s. 
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haps Mr. Price can explain whether the 
Paul’s Churchyard’ (see vol. iii. of London 
Both pictures hang on the wall of the Art : 


description at Plymouth is right or wrong. 


Gallery. 
R. Wartkry. 
Chairman, Pictorial Record Section, 
Torquay Natural History Society. 


APTAIN JONES’S ‘ARTIFICIAL FIRE- 
WORKS.’ (cxlix. 405). Robert Jones 
was an officer in the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery and received his first commission 
as Lieutenant-Fire-Worker on 19 June, 1759. 
He was promoted to the rank of 2nd Lieu- 
tenant on 10 Jan., 1770, and was dismissed 
from the army in August, 1772—reason un- 
known. He served in North America from 
1767 to 1771. 
Three editions of his book were published ; 


the first in 1765, second in 1766, and a 


third—termed ‘‘ 2nd edition (corrected) 
in 1776. A reprint was published at Chelms- 
ford in 1801. 

J. H. Lesrie. 


INNYS: EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

* PUBLISHER (cxlix. 297, 339, 358). 

—Mr. H. R. Plomer, in his ‘ Dictionary of 

Booksellers and Printers, 1668-1725,’ gives 
the following references : 


William Innys, bookseller in London, 
Prince’s Arms, St. Paul’s, Churchyard, 1711-32. 
One of the leading booksellers in London in 
the first quarter of the eighteenth century. 
Succeeded B. Walford at this house. He made 
his first entry in the Term Catalogues in 
Raster, 1711. (T.C. ITT. 659.) 

In 1713 he subscribed five guineas to the 
Bowyer Fund. He was afterwards joined by 
John Innys. In 1720 they issued an eight 
page miscellaneous catalogue of books printed 
for them, including Clarendon’s “ History of 
the Rebellion,” 6 vols.; Strype’s “ Life of 
Archbishop Whitgift”; and Le Neve’s 
“Monumenta Anglicana,” 5 vols. In 1722 they 


were among the booksellers receiving subscrip- | 


tions for a folio edition of Sir Henry Spel- 
man’s “ Works ” (Nichols, Lit. Anecd., I. 240.) 
They were also publishers of many of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s works. They were still at work in 
1782. (Roberts, Cambridge Press, p. 91.) 

In W. Sparrow Simpson’s list of Book- 
ellers in St. Paul’s Churchyard (‘N. & Q.,’ 
58. xi., Feb. 1st, 1879) mention is made of 
this bookseller in 1717 at the ‘‘ Princeps ” 
(St. Paul’s Churchyard?) as having pub- 
lished an edition of ‘ Hippocrates.’ 

Mr. Edward Solly, in 1880 (‘N. & Q.,’ 6 
8. ii. 141) contributed a list of ‘‘ London 
Publishers 1737-1743,’ which includes: — 


Innis W. West End of St. Paul’s. 
_ W. and R. Manby. West End of St. 
aul’s, 
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F. G. Hilton Price, in his ‘ Signs of St. 


Topographical Records) gives at The Sign of 
The Princeps: 


1686-1717. W. Innys, bookseller. 
Princes Arms in 1711.) 

and again at The Sign of the Princes 
Arms : 


1711-1719. William Innys, 
publisher. 


I also have a note that W. Innys published 
sermons of Canon Mangey in 1716. 


AmMBROSE HEAL. 


(Called 


bookseller and 


Beaconstield. 


At the last reference your correspondent 
queries whether the word ‘‘ publisher’? was 
in use so early as 1720. The ‘N. E. D.’s’ 
first reference is to 1453, and other references 
are to 1538, and 1554. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


OLL BOOKS, HANTS (exlix. 368, 411, 

431).—In the Library of the Corporation 

of the City of London, at the Guildhall, is 

a copy of the Poll for the County of South- 

ampton Parliamentary Election in 1734, 8vo., 
published in 1736. 

At the British Museum Library is a typed 
copy of the 1705 Poll Book, transcribed in 
1893 by W. L. King. 

H. A. Pirman. 


(exlix. 405). — The ‘ American 

* Glossary’ of the late Mr. R. T. 
THORNTON, a contributor for many years to 
“N. & Q.,’ should be consulted. While men- 
tioning the suggestion that the origin of 
O.K.’’ was he choctaw oke or hoke (=it is 
so), he regarded as more probable the view 
that ‘‘O.K.’? was a common western error 
for ‘‘O.R. (= Ordered, Recorded). He 
referred to Mr. Matruews’s contribution in 
‘N.-& Q.,’ 11 S. iii. 390. We have heard of 
the ‘‘ Orl korrect ’’ theory. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


IT am indebted to the ‘Desk Book . of 
Idioms and Idiomatic Phrases’ by Vizetelly 
and De Bekker (1923) for the following in- 
formation concerning the origin of ‘‘O.K.,” 
a slang American term for ‘‘ correct.’’ 


The first literary record we have of its use 
eoncerns ‘ Andrew Jackson, Esq.,’ and is taken 
from the archives of Sumner County, Tennes- 
see, dated October 6, 1790. Said Andrew Jack- 
son proved a Bill of Sale from Hugh McGary 
to Gasper Mansker, a negro man,-which was 
O.K. James Parton, author of a ‘ Life of 
Andrew Jackson,’ published in 1860, suggested 
that O.K. was a misreading of an ill-penned 
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O.R., Ordered Recorded. (See vol. i., 
_Some persons claim that Andrew Jac 
intended to use an Indian word and t 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


WINE MERCHANTS’ TERMS (exlix. 
44, 87, 117, 140, 159, 213, 228).—Con- 
cerning the remark as to the old Falernian 
being treated and ‘‘ dosed’? heavily with 
‘““mastic,’’ as also that ‘‘the Hebrew’s 
‘thickened’ their wines with mastic, etc.,’’ 
the following may be of interest to your 
readers. Mastic is an astringent and aro- 
matic form of resin obtained from a shrubby 
tree of genus Pistacia (P. Centiscus) coming 
principally from the Greek Archipelago and 
especially Chio, It is highly prized as an 
ingredient in drying varnishes, and it is used 
for flavouring ‘* douzies ’’ otherwise more of 
the grape, and when flavoured it is called 
‘“ mastica.’’ It is used as a chewing gum 
especially by the inhabitants of the Archi- 
pelago, etc., and in Turkey, being supposed 
to keep the teeth white, to be good for the 
stomach and a pleasant breath. It is also 
used in sweetmeats and mastic jam, but 
mastic is not used for any purpose with wine. 
It is Resin which is used for the flavouring, 
thickening and the preservation of wine. This 
resin comes from Asia Minor, from the dis- 
tricts round about Macri towards Adalia. 
It is obtained from the pine (Pinus Rigida). 
I think there are two qualities — one is 
called ‘‘ Colofan,’? which is used 
manufacture of oils, soaps, varnishes, ropes, 


etc., the other one is called ‘‘ Retchino.”’? This | 


latter is used in wine to enable it to be kept, 
to give it a flavour of pine, to give it thick- 
ness (zaxis) and substance (xirapos) 
The wine is not unpleasant to taste. I al- 
ways think that Chianti has a little Retchino 
in it which gives it its particular ci 


Constantinople. 


[TRADE SIGNS IN DATRYMEN’S SHOPS 
(cxlix. 206, 267). -I find the following 
in catalogues offered to dairymen :— 

Cow and maid milking, in china coloured ; 
cow and maid standing by her, in coloured 
earthenware; cow and calf, in gilt over 
hard plaster; show of small milk churns, 
in brass, copper, tin and silversee, with brass 
rims, and engraved fronts — also in china; 
figure of milkmaid in modern dress holding 
a pint bottle of milk; figure of milkmaid 


in 


R. Hepeer WaAttace, 


| PROHIBITED CATTERICK RACE IN 
| 1639 (cxlix. 269, 409).—According to a 
couple of statements in vol. iii. of the ‘ His- 
tory of Newcastle and Gateshead,’ by 
Richard Welford (1887) the status of Sir 
Jacob Astley was ‘‘ Sergeant-major general.” 

P. 351. Dec, 18, 1638. Instructions from 
the king to Sir John (should be Jacob) Ast- 
ley, ‘‘sergeant-major general of the field, 
&c.”’ 

P. 363. On Jan. 11, 1639, the king writes 
to Newcastle and various other places 
announcing that Sir Jacob Astley is ap- 
pointed ‘‘ sergeant-major general of the field, 
&e.”’ 


The ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’s ’ notice of 
this person says: ‘* As ‘ sergeant-major’ or 
general of the infantry he went north in 

1639, &e.”” 
| His was the prayer at Edgehill: ‘‘ O Lord 
-Thou knowest how busy I must be this day. 
If I forget Thee do not forget me. March 

on, boys!’’ 

H. Askew. 


TOUGHTON (cxlix. 333).—This name was 
certainly a personal one, as witness the 
announcement of an eighteenth century Dur- 
ham tradesman named Patrick Sanderson, 
who appears to have carried on business as 
a miscellaneous dealer in connection with a 
bookseller’s business in Sadler Street. His 
trade advertisement shows that he sold:— 
‘“‘Daffy’s Cordial Elixir, Stoughton’s 
Elixir, Dr. Bateman’s Drops, Godfrey’s Cor- 
dial, Rowley’s Cephalic Herb Tobacco, Black- 
_wood’s Elixir, Dr. Anderson’s Scotch Pills, 
|Ward’s various’ other genuine 

| Medicines.”’ 

H. Askew. 


| THE BLACK HOLE OF CALCUTTA: 
| FACT OR PROPAGANDA? (cxlix. 279, 
317, 392, 426).—The pedigree of Reveley of 
Ancroft, Berwick, Tweedmouth, &c., as given 
in the Rev. James Raine’s ‘ History an 
Antiquities of North Durham ’ (1852), states 
that George, the third son of Willey Reveley, 
by his wife, the daughter of Henry Neale, of 
London, was suffocated in the Black Hole of 


Caleutta. 
H. ASKEW. 


Spennymoor. 
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| NOTES AND QUERIES. 
136.) carrying stool and milking-pail; milkmaid 
ee | with milking-pail standing at side of a cow; 
this to the Choctaw oke ‘it is.’ ‘There is no. milkmaid, yoke, 
evidence that Jackson knew Choctaw or ever, img one pail to her right, and two pails on 
came into contact with Indians of the Choc- | her left. 
tribe. 
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naid 
OW ; AYGO (DAGO) (exlix. 389, 426). — I 
Ey think this is not an Americanism but a 
son sailors’ expression. I knew it in the 
: ‘seventies. Sailors divided all other sailors 
E, into four categories — ‘‘ White Men,” 
‘Black men,” ‘‘ Dagos”’ (all Mediterranean 
IN people) and ‘‘ Dutchmen ”’ all Germans, Hol- 
to a landers and Scandinavians, etc. I asked an 
His old ‘‘ shellback’’ what the meaning of 
by | «Dago” was? He said he thought it came 
a from Portuguese or Spaniards calling on 
: San Diego or Jago for help. 
re W. H. P. 
‘eld AX THONY HALL, OF FLASS, CO. 
: DURHAM (cxlix. 404).—I do not think 
rites the dates are wrong. The explanation is 
laces that Frank Hall Standish was not son, but 
ap- grandson, of the Anthony Hall who died in 
ield 1791. The latter had a son, also called 
: Anthony, father of F. H. Standish. 
ce of R. S. B. 
” or The statement by W. R. Wiggin, quoted 
1 m hy your correspondent, is inaccurate. The 
frank Hall who assumed the additional sur- 
Lord § name of Standish was grandson of the 
day. Anthony Hall who died in 1791, not son. 
arch Full pedigrees will be found in Croston’s 
edition of Baines’s ‘ Lancashire,’ in Foster’s 
Ww. ‘Lancashire Pedigrees,’ and in Burke’s 
‘Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies.’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
Dur- JITZ-ROBERT: DE CLARE ARMS 
rson, (exlix. 332, 411).—The pedigree to which 
SS as I referred was issued from the College of 
ith a Arms in October last. It is a descent from 
His } William the Conqueror, and is emblazoned 
d:— | with the arms of the male ancestors of the 
ton’s person to whom it is deduced. It includes 
Cor- | Robert Fitz-Roy, 1st Earl of Gloucester, and 
slack- § his son William, the 2nd Earl. Against the 
Pills, latter’s name are emblazoned the arms men- 
nuine | tioned, but no arms are shown for his father. 
Cc. 8S. C. (B/C). 
‘REST FOR IDENTIFICATION (cxlix. 
"TA: 404).—The trunk of an oak tree, sprout- 
279, § ing, proper, is borne as a crest by several 
sy of § families—the trunk being either ‘“‘eradi- 
given cated’ or ‘‘ erased ’’—viz:-—Air, Anketell, 
and § Bisset, Dalgleish, Gregory, Mackeuan, 
states | Smollet. 
veley, AKEN ALBRIGHT. 
le, 0 York House, Windsor. 
of WINDMILLS IN HERALDRY (cxlix. 
279, 307, 373, 411).—Wilby of Bishop’s 
sw. Stortford, have ‘““Gu., a fer moline argent, 
a bordure ermine,” now by Skeet. 
3. ALS: 
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DEPY! PEPY!”’ (exlix. 403).—In 1799 
Samuel Pepys’s Diary was still un- 
published. If the reference is to a Pepys, 
would it not be to the well-known Sir Lucas 
Pepys (1742-1830), appointed physician-in- 
ordinary to George III in 1792, and 
physician-general to the Army in 1794? 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


HE MISTLETOE IN HERALDRY 
(cxlix. 368, 412).—I find in ‘ Flowers 
and Heraldry,’ by Robert Tyas, Houlston 
and Stoneman, 1851, the following lines: 
Gules, upon a Cross raguly argent. 
A Single Canterbury Bell is laid 
Between four berries of the Mistletoe, 
full brightly in their native hue portrayed. 
They tell that constant perseverance made 
Will cause all difficulties to fade. 
Anm. Roll of Arms. 
The Canterbury Bell is the emblem of con- 
stancy as the Mistletoe is emblematic of the 
expression surmount all difficulties.” 
The combination of the two declares that con- 
stant perseverance will subdue all difficulties 
which man is capable of overcoming. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 
NicHOLas CAREW, 1621 (cxlix. 314, 
353).—A licence was granted (London) 
Oct. 14, 1573 for the marriage of Ralph 
Woodcocke, of St. Mary Aldermanbury, and 
Ellen Hollingworthe, widow, of Stondon, 
Herts. One is tempted to suggest that this 
lady was Helen, the ‘‘ late wife”? of Ralph 
Woodcock, that she was married three times, 
and that her first husband was the father 
of Nicholas Carew. Can she be identified 
with Ellen, daughter of —- Lee of Stafford- 
shire and cousin german to Sir Robert Lee, 
Lord Mayor of London (ancestor of Lord 
Leigh), who appears in the Hollingworth 
pedigree in the Visitation of London, 1634, 
(Harl. Soc. vol. xv.) as wife of Thomas 
Hollingworth of Derby and mother of 
Daniel Hollingworth of London? 
ALFRED SYDNEY LEWIS, 


Librarian. 
Constitutional Club, W.C. 


(HARMING OF WARTS (cxlviii. 439; 

exlix. 14, 52, 196, 230, 302, 339, 357, 376, 
408).—A sovereign remedy was supposed to 
be, in the South of England, to squeeze on 
to the warts the milky juice of the wood-spurge 
(Euphorbia amigdaloides), i.e., the spurge 
which is like an almond, so called from its 
milky coloured juice. 

Uvspare Lampert. 
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Essays in Biography, 1680-1726. By Bonamy 
= (Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 
net). 

is no disparagement to Mr. Bonamy 

Dobrée to say that as a biographer he is of 
the school of Mr. Lytton Strachey. This 
means, first, that his portraiture is serried | 
and trenchant, and secondly that it is ad- 
dressed to readers to whom the more impor- 
tant facts in his subject are already known 
and need but to be A to. He documents 
his work with plenty of references, and | 
largely makes the characters reveal themselves | 
by their own words. They are three, Ether- 
ege, Vanbrugh and Addison. The last, as 
interpretation and as a piece of original work, 
is the best. There is much wit and shrewd- 
ness in it, and to call Addison “ the first 

Victorian ”’ was a rather happy stroke. Mr.) 

Dobrée’s object, the Preface tells us, was to) 

bring out “the disharmony of the individual | 

with society,” for which purpose he has 
laboured to show not so much what effect 
these men had upon their times as what effect 
their times had upon them. This, again, is 
attained most satisfactorily in the life _ of 
Addison. Here, as indeed in the other studies 
also, the flaws and weaknesses come out much 
more plainly than the excellences. In fact, 
in this respect Mr. Dobrée is apt to be found 
doing what he deprecates “‘ voyant les choses 
comme le bon Dieu d’en haut” as Flaubert 
says. “ Denigration ” is now rather the mode; 
truth is supposed to be served, and the hu- 
manity of the biographer proved, by exposure 
of foibles and vices; and the reader invited 
to condemn himself if he objects But one 
objection, we think, does lie: in a study such 
as this of Addison we are made to smile at 
him (there is in particular a very good page 
or two about his use of the word “ secret ”’); 
and we perceive over again the irrefragable 
reasons why he became not a greater man 
than he did; but by no means with equal 
clearness are we led to see in what such great- 
ness as he reached consisted, how it was 
characterised; and, since this alone has 
brought his down to us, the minimis- 
ing of it destroys the proportion of the truth. 
What, if better balanced, might have been a 
study of permanent value, is, by its inferior 
balance, reduced to being a brilliant rather 
provocative essay. The effect of brilliance is | 
much, enhanced by Mr. Dobrée’s easy, care- | 
fully pointed English, which really needs not 

—.for sharp effects —the occasional start he 

gives the reader by the use of queer words, } 

pesiled ”; “semblables’’; canorous oris- | 

mology,” for examples. The biography of | 

Vanbrugh. although a less highly finished bit | 


of work, and affording less scope for origin- | 
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ality and wit will prove, we think, the most 


useful of these studies. The subject is some- 
what less generally familiar than Addison’s 
life, and the facts which have to be noted 
are drawn from a wider range. The material 
lends itself better to more pedestrian methods 
than Mr. Dobrée’s; nevertheless, Vanbrugh’s 
tangled business with the Marlboroughs ig 
handled with skill, aud compelled to play its 
part in making Vanbrugh live before us, 
where it might easily have dulled the picture, 
Etherege is depic as he was at Ratisbon. 


‘Much pains, much delicate writing have been 


lavished upon him, and one reads with enjoy- 
ment, in spite of the opinion that the subject 
was hardly worth treating at such length or 
with such pains, tha topics involved being 
somewhat well-worn by now. 


BooxksELLERS’ CATALOGUE. 


From Catalogue No. 73 of Messrs. N. J. Barge 
Lett and Co., of Boston, Mass., we have selected 


_ the following American books for mention—the 


English books in the list being more readily 
procurable here. They have J. Russell Lowell’s 
edition of ‘The Compleat Angler’ (Boston, 
1889—$25) ; Schoolcraft’s ‘ History of the Indian 
Tribes of the United States’ (Philadelphia, 
1851—7, $150); a set of Motley’s Historical 
Works in 18 vols. (New York, 1856—$275); the 
* Theocritus, Bion and Moschus’ published by 
the Bibliophile Society under the editorship of 
H. A. Metcalf in 3 vols. (Boston, 1924—$17.50); 
T. B. Aldrich’s ‘Ponkapog Papers’ (Boston, 
1903—$1.25); J. B. Cavell’s ‘The High Place’ 
first edition (New York, 1923—$12); Haw- 
thorne’s ‘ Marble Faun’ in the first issue of 
the first edition in 2 vols. (Boston, 1860—$5); 
the ‘Sketchbook’ of Washington Irving with 
Darley’s illustrations (New York, 1849—$2.50); 
and ‘ Colonial Furniture in America,’ by Lake 
Vincent Lockwood, a new and enlarged edition, 
2 vols. 4to. (New York, 1921—$25). The first item 
of all, though published in London may well 
claim notice: it is Beverley’s ‘ History of Vir- 
ginia,’ a copy described as the finest in exist 
ao and the only one uncut (London, 1772— 
$250. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approven ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 3 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. ‘ 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren: 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and peg 
= = the contribution in question is to 

‘ound. 
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